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Tue rock in the English Channel upon which the Eddystone Lighthouse 
stands is rendered remarkable, not only by the present building, but by 
the incidents attendant on the construction of those which have successively 


been erected upon it; and the narrative by Smeaton of these arduous 
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undertakings well deserves our notice, as exemplifying the results of no 
common skill and perseverance, crowned at last by a success which we 
trust may now be considered as permanent. 

The Eddystone reef of rocks, so long and so well known to mariners, 
lies about ten miles from the nearest point of land at the entrance of 
Plymouth Sound, and is so exposed to the heavy swells from the Bay of 
Biscay and the Atlantic Ocean that the waves frequently break over it with 
a fury that is almost ineredible. The rocks are a lamellar kind of granite, 
and are supposed to have taken their name from the great variety of con- 
trary sets of the tide, or current, as it flows among them, from the different 
points of the British Channel. Their particular form and position is a 
circumstance that greatly tends to increase the force and height of the 
seas which break over them; and previous to the erection of a lighthouse, 
many were the vessels doomed to inevitable destruction from unwarily 
coming uponthem. They not only stretch across the Channel in a north 
and south direction, to the length of six or seven thousand feet, but also lie 
in a sloping direction towards the south-west, which stiving, as it is 
called, continues to a great depth; so that, when the seas are swollen 
with storms, they break upon the slope of the rocky bottom with perilous 
fury and violence. Even after moderate weather has for some time 
succeeded, the ground-swell continues, for many days, to render landing 
almost impossible. 

The three principal ridges of the Eddystone rocks have been distinguished 
by the relative names of House Reef, South Reef, and East Reef. The 
lighthouse is on the first and highest "of these, which is about sixty-five 
feet in diameter at low water. The landing-place is formed between it and 
the south reef, which affords some shelter for a boat at low tide. In this 
creek there is at that period but one fathom of water; but in all other 
directions from the rocks the water suddenly deepens to fifteen or twenty 
fathoms, and at greater distances to forty or fifty fathoms. 

From their position, the Eddystone rocks render an entrance into 
Plymouth Sound extremely hazardous; and the many fatal accidents 
which occurred to homeward-bound ships made it desirable that some 
beacon should be erected on them to warn the mariner of his peril, when 
foggy nights or high water shrouded such dangerous rocks from his view. 
The formidable nature of the undertaking long deterred the most enter- 
prising from attempting the construction of a lighthouse ; but in the year 
1696 an individual had sufficient courage to undertake the arduous oak. 
This gentleman was Mr. Henry Winstanley, of Littlebury, in Essex, who 
had so long been distinguished for his mechanical contrivances as to be termed 
the “‘ Merlin” of his day. Being furnished with the necessary powers from 
the Trinity Howse, under the authority of a statute made in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, for “seteing up a signs for the sea,” he imme- 
diately commenced an undertaking, which occupied mo less than four 
years in completing. “Not for the greatness of the work,” remarks 
Mr. Winstanley, in the narrative which he addressed to Prince ‘George of 
Denmark, then Lord High Admiral of England, “but for the difficulty 
and danger in getting backwards and forwards from the place: nothing 
being, or could be, left safe there for the first two years but what was 
most thoroughly affixed to the rock; and though no work could be 
attempted but in the summer season, yet the weather even then would 
sometimes prove so bad, that for a fortnight together the sea would be 
80 raging about these rocks, caused by out-winds and the running of the 
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ground seas, coming from the main ocean, that however calm the weather 
might appear to be in other places, yet here the sea would mount and fly 
more than two hundred feet over the spot, burying all the works, and 
preventing me from approaching, except to see my work imperfectly at 
the distance of a mile or two.” 

From the hardness of the rock, and the short time allowed by tlie tide 
and rough weather for a landing, the distance from the shore, and 
the frequent journeys made when there could be no landing at all, 
the first summer was entirely occupied in merely making twelve holes in 
the rocks, and fastening twelve great irons to hold the work that was 
afterwards to be done. The next summer was spent in making a solid 
round pillar, twelve feet high and fourteen feet in diameter. This afforded 
some degree of shelter to the workmen, and also gave them more time to 
work on the spot. From Mr. Winstanley’s account it appears that they 
had no store-vessel for materials moored by way of constant retreat, but 
performed the work of conveying materials by single journeys, securing 
them at night on the rock, or returning them again to the boats when 
they left work. The third year the work was raised to the height of 
eighty feet, and when finished, with the lantern and all the rooms in it, 
“we ventured,” says Mr. Winstanley, ‘‘to lodge there soon after Mid- 
summer, for the greater despatch of the work. But the first night the 
weather became bad, and so continued, that it was eleven days before any 
boats could come near us again; and not being acquainted with the 
height of the sea’s rising we were almost all the time drowned with wet, 
and our provision in as bad a condition, though we worked night and day 
as much as possible to make shelter for ourselves. In this storm we lost 
some of our materials, although we did what we could to save them; but 
the boat then returning, we all left the house, to be refreshed on shore ; 
and as soon as the weather did permit, we returned again and finished all, 
and put up the light on the 14th of November 1698; which being so 
late in the year, it was three days before Christmas before we had relief 
to get on shore again, and were almost at the last extremity for want of 
provisions. But by good Providence two boats then came with these, and 
the family that was to take care of the light; and so ended this year’s 
work.” 

The fourth year, finding the effects that the sea had upon the lighthouse, 
“burying the lantern at times, though more than sixty feet in height,” 
Mr. Winstanley surrounded the building with a “ new work of four feet 
thickness from the foundation, making all solid for nearly twenty feet 
high ;” and taking down the upper part of the first building, he enlarged 
every part, raising it forty feet higher than it was at first ; and yet the sea, 
during storms, is described as “ flying in appearance a hundred feet above 
the vane, and at times as covering half the side of the house and lantern, 
as if it were under water.” 

The lighthouse, thus finished, had more the resemblance of a Chinese 
pagoda than of a structure intended to resist the impetuous shock of 
overwhelming seas ; and it was commonly said, “ that in time of hard 
weather, such was the height of the waves, that it was very possible fur a 
six-oared boat to be lifted up upon a billow and driven through the open 
gallery of the lighthouse.” The settled opinion seemed to be that it must 
one day be overcome by the force of the mighty seas which washed 
against it; but the unfortunate architect himself was so convinced of its 
durability, that he expressed himself fearless of encountering the most 
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violent tempest that could burst upon its walls. These, as the event 
proved, were the fatal deductions of a mistaken judgment; yet still it 
does not detract from the merit of a construction, carried on with such 
heroic spirit, and under such apparently impracticable difficulties. The 
building remained in security until 1703, when, in the November of that 
year some repairs becoming necessary, Mr. Winstanley went down to 
Piymouth to superintend the workmen. When on the eve of departure 
for the rock, some friends intimated the danger to which the lighthouse was 
exposed in such tempestuous weather; but he replied, ‘‘ He was so well 
assured of the strength of his building, that he should only wish to bi 
there in the greatest storm that ever blew under the face of the heavens, that 
he might see what effects it would have upon its structure.” Most fatally 
for the hapless architect his presumptuous wish was gratified. Two days 
after he landed from the Eddystone boat on the rock, and while engaged with 
his workmen and light-keepers, that dreadful storm began which raged so 
violently on the 26th of that month, and for its vast and extensive de- 
vastation appears to have been one of the most tremendous ever experienced 
in Great Britain. ‘The next morning at daybreak the hurricane increased 
to a degree unparalleled, and the lighthouse, no longer able to sustain its 
fury, was swept, with all its ill-fated inmates, into the bosom of the 
mighty deep. 

When, on the 29th, the storm had abated, boats put off to see if anything 
remained on the rock; but no trace was left, save a few large irons, by 
which the work had been fastened to the rock, and part of an iron chain, 
which had become so fast jambed between the rocks that it could not be 
disengaged, until it was cut out in the year 1756. 

In a book called ‘The Storin,’ which was published in 1704, the loss 
of the Eddystone lighthouse is mentioned as a heavy calamity, and one 
which it was very doubtful would ever be remedied ; while a model of the 
lighthouse in Mr. Winstanley’s house at Littlebury is described as having 
* fallen down and broke to pieces on the same night.” Not so ominous a 
coincidence as the author of the little book would have us believe, when 
we consider that the same general storm raged all over England. The 
lighthouse had not long been destroyed when the ‘‘ Winchelsea,” a Virginia 
trader, laden with tobacco for Plymouth, was wrecked on the Eddystone 
rocks in the night, and every soul perished. Though from this and so 
many former accidents the great utility of a lighthouse was glaringly 
apparent, yet a second was not commenced until the year 1706, after the 
making of an Act, vesting the duties payable by shipping passing the 
lighthouse in the Trinity House, and empowering the master, wardens, &c., 
to grant leases. In consequence of these powers, they agreed with a 
Captain Lovet for a term of ninety-nine years, commencing from the time 
that the light should be exhibited. Upon this agreement Captain Lovet 
engaged Mr. John Rudyerd (then a silk mercer on Ludgate Hill) as his 
engineer and architect; and the result proved that his selection was a 
judicious one; for although Mr. Rudyerd had not been bred to any 
mechanical business or scientific profession, his natural talents were of a 
high order, and well adapted for the undertaking ; and being assisted by 
the personal experience of Messrs. Smith and Norcutt, both shipwrights 
from the dockyard at Woolwich, a second lighthouse was erected, which 
perfectly answered the end for which it was intended. In this the architect 
avoided the errors of the former building, choosing a circle instead of a 
polygon for the outline, and carrying up the elevation in that form. 
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Instead of adopting the unwieldy ornaments—the projecting cranes, and 
other contrivances, used by his predecessor, more as embellishment than 
for use—he combined simplicity with utility, judiciously seeing that orna- 
ments misapplied, instead of showing taste, betray an ignorance of its first 
principles. Mr. Rudyerd’s building was commenced in July 1706, sufti- 
ciently completed to display a light in July 1708, and the succeeding year 
it was finished. 

It must be observed that the surface of the House rock slopes from east 
to west about eleven feet in twenty-four, which was the diameter of the 
foundation of the second lighthouse, and is within four feet of the greatest 
circle that can be made upon the rock. This inclined surface was divided 
by Mr. Rudyerd into seven ascents, or stages, on which the base of the 
structure was fixed by iron bolts, or cramps, each bolt weighing from 
two hundred to five hundred pounds, according to their different lengths 
and substances. One end of the iron bolts being fastened into cavities 
made in the rock, a course of squared oak balks was laid lengthwise upon 
the lowest stage, and of a size to reach up to the stage above ; upon these 
a set of short balks were laid crosswise, and upon the next stage a set 
compoundedly; the fourth set was likewise placed lengthwise; the fifth 
crosswise, &c., till a basement of solid wood was raised two complete courses 
higher than the highest part of the rock ; the whole being fitted together, 
and to the rock, as closely as possible ; and the balks, in all their inter- 
sections with each other, trenailed together. They were also fastened to 
the iron cramps by large, bearded spikes, or jag-bolts, which were driven 
through holes made in the former into the solid timber. In this way, by 
building stratum upon stratum of solid, squared oak timber, Mr. Rudyerd 
was enabled to make a firm basement of what height he thought proper ; 
but in addition to the above method he judiciously adopted the great 
principle in engineering, that weight is the most naturally and effectually 
resisted by weight. He considered that all his joints were pervious to 
water, and though a great part of the ground-joint of the whole mass was in 
contact with the rock, yet many parts could not be accurately so. The 
more effectually, therefore, to counteract the tendency of the sea to move 
the building in any direction, he interposed strata of Cornish moorstone 
between those of wood, and raised his foundation, solid, two courses above 
the top of the rock; he then put on five moorstone courses, each one foot 
thick. ‘These courses were as well jointed as the skill of the workmen 
then permitted, and laid without any cement; but it appears that iron 
cramps were employed to retain the stones of each course together, and 
also upright ones to confine down the outside stones. Upon the five feet of 
moorstone a couple of courses of solid timber were then interposed, and 
these terminated the entire solid basement. Whilst employed in this part 
of the structure, a French privateer took the workmen, with their tools, 
from the Eddystone rock, and carried them to France, the captain of the 
vessel fully expecting to be rewarded for the achievement ; but Louis the 
Fourteenth, with whom we were then at war, ordered the immediate release 
of the Englishmen, placing the captors in prison in their stead; remark- 
ing * that though he was at war with England, he was not so with mankind ; 
that the I iddystone lighthouse was so situated as to be of equal service to 
all nations ha¥ing cccasion to navigate the channel between England and 
France ;” and he then directed that the men should be sent back to their 
useful employment with presents. After this occurrence the workmen were 
protected by frigates. ‘The solid part of this lighthouse was twenty-seven 
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feet above the highest part of the rock, excepting a passage of three feet 
in width, and a staircase which measured six feet nine inches square. The 
entry door was eight feet above the rock, and the ascent to it was by an iron 
trap ladder. From the top of the rock to the baleony and light-room this 
building was sixty-one feet in height, and, including the light-room and 
finishing ball on the top, was ninety-two feet in height. From the base, 
which was twenty-three feet in diameter, it sloped in a circular form to the 
cornice and balcony, where it was fourteen feet. The octagonal light-room 
was ten feet six inches across. This building sustained the frequent attacks 
of the sea in all its fury for upwards of forty-six-years, and seeins to have 
required little more than ordinary attention to keep it in repair. From 
the skill and judgment shown in its construction, it is extremely probable 
that it might still be resisting the winds and waves but for its having been 
destroyed by fire—an element against which no precaution had been taken, 
because no idea of danger had been conceived. 


THE FERN TRIBE.—No. IV. 





Tue next family to which our researches amongst the Fern tribe will 
introduce us is very extensive. The Aspidiacew, though divided into but 
three general heads—namely Cystopteris, Polystichum, and Lastreea—com- 
prise under some of those heads so many different species and varieties, 
that it will be impossible to complete the survey of the whole family in a 
single paper. 

The distinctive mark of this family is that its thece are “in circular 
masses each covered by an indusium.” In the first genus, Cystopteris, 
this indusium is annexed to the frond at the insertion of the theca, the 
cluster of which is lodged in it as in a cup. ‘That margin of the cup 
which is not attached is "striated and ragged. There is but one species of 
this genus in England, Cystopteris fragilis ; but this one exhibits several 

varieties, which are respectively called C. dentata, C. augustata, C. regia, 
and C. montana. ‘They are all plants of small size, rooting in fissures 
of rocks, or the interstices of stone walls, in moist and mountainous 
countries, and are widely distributed throughout Great Britain. They are 
all exceedingly elegant in appearance, erect in growth, and very brittle in 
texture, from which circumstance arises the English name of the genus, 
“ Brittle Ferns.’ 

The true type of the species Cystopteris fragilis sends up many fronds, 
of from 10 to 12 inches high, from a small tufted root. They are lanceo- 
late, pointed, smooth, and of a pale bright green; the stalk, brown or 
dark ; naked about a third of its length, and with a few scales quite at the 
base. The masses of thece are globular, numerous, and crowded together. 
When young they are pale, but when mature, blackish and so close together 
as to cover the whole back of the frond. The indusium is white, but it is 
soon either turned back and obliterated, or forced off by the shining dark 
capsule. The fronds are developed early in spring, and mature quickly ; 
the roots throw up a succession of them throughout the summer, but all 
perish with the earliest frost. It is unimportant (except to advanced bo- 
tanists) to enter into the details which mark the different“varieties of a 
species, and, therefore, leaving this elegant genus, we will proceed to 
examine the characteristics of the other members of its family ; and here 
we come in contact with most of those “large leaves which grow in 
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hedges,” to which we alluded in a former paper. The Polystichums 
and Lastreas are nearly allied. Under the first head are ranged but 
three species: the first, P. aculeatum, is one of our commonest Ferns, 
and is distributed pretty generally throughout the kingdom, growing in 
hedgerows, and, unlike those which we have lately considered as retiring 
before the approaches of man, and delighting in the wildest recesses of 
nature, this appears to delight in his proximity, and to increase and im- 
prove under cultivation, or even in the near neighbourhood of cultivated 
lands. Its roots are unusually long, strong, and tough, and twine in 
amongst those of the hazel and hawthorn, in the coppices and hedges 
where it grows, so as to require much labour in removing them. The 
young fronds rise in April, and are very graceful, from the curved and 
circinate form of both the rachis and the pinnee: they are not fully ex- 
panded till July, and the fruit is mature in September. The fronds do 
not yield before frost, but retain their fine clear green uninjured till those 
of the succeeding year are fully developed ; and, indeed, the same plant 
will often present the fronds of three or four years to view at the same time. 
The form of the frond is lanceolate, but generally narrower towards the 
base; the stem is very short, densely clothed with large reddish scales, 
which are very much crowded at its junction with the rhizoma. The frond 
is pinnate; the first upper pinnule (or leaflet) on each pinna (or branch) is 
much larger than either of the others, and usually twice as large as the 
first lower pinnule. It points directly upwards to the apex of the frond, 
but its summit is bent downward, and often passes below and beyond the 
mid-rib of the preceding pinna. The appearance of this double row of 
enlarged pinnules lapping over each other, and often amounting to 20, is 
very singular, the more so as each pinnule has a sharp spine at its ex- 
tremity, and several smaller at the edges: each of the superior pinnules is 
slightly auricled at its outer edge, near the base, the auricle having a strong 
distinct spine near the base of the lobe. The fruit is confined to the upper 
portion of the frond. The indusium in all of this genus is attached by the 
centre only. Polystichum lonchitis, the Holly Fern, which was called by 
the men of ancient days ‘‘ Milt-waste, or Great Rough Spleenwort,” is 
found on the loftiest and barest mountains, but not very abundantly. Its 
roots are, like that of its congener, P. aculeatum, strong, black, and wiry, 
the rhizoma tufted and scaly. The time of year in which this Fern is in 
perfection is September and October ; and although exposed to the wildest 
blasts, and most extreme cold of its mountain habitat, it stands through- 
out the winter unharmed. It is linear-lanceolate and pinnate; the pinne 
auricled, and spinous to a greater extent than that last described ; the 
lower margins of the pinne ‘overlapping the upper, and somewhat twisted, 
so as to give to the frond a very peculiar character. According to Newman, 
“The colour of this Fern differs much in different localities: in the W elsh 
and English plants it is a dull green, whilst in the Irish, and some of the 
Scotch, it isa full, rich, shining green, the substance thick and leathery, 
and the whole spike as rigid and ‘prickly as a spike of little holly leaves; so 
much so indeed that the fronds cannot be flattened for drying without 
considerable difficulty.” The involucre is circular, and attached from the 
centre by a short cord to the frond, round which cords the capsules are 
formed, which, as they mature, compose circular clusters, and these 
clusters a continuous line on each side the pinna, about equidistant from 
its midrib and margin. 

Polystichum angulare is pretty generally distributed, but grows chiefly 
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in lowland districts and warm sheltered woods. The roots are like the 
last named, the stem bare about a fourth of its length, and densely clothed 
with large reddish scales. It is a weak and flexible plant, and graceful in 
its drooping habit, preferring a horizontal to a vertical position. A 
number of fronds issue from the crown of the rhizoma, and spread from a 
common centre in a very beautiful manner ; unlike the prickly Lonchitis, 
it is soft and delicate in texture. Its form is lanceolate and pinnate, the 

pinne very numerous, the pinnules blunt at the apex, auricled at the base, 
distinctly stalked and serrated at the edges, each serrature armed with a 

spine. Every part of the under-surface of the frond abounds with reddish 
seales. ‘There are several varieties of this species, indeed some are so dis- 
tinct, that botanists are at variance whether they should not be considered 
as species, instead of mere varieties; but as Newman (who has hitherto 
been our guide) considers them all to belong to the same species, we shall 
not further enlarge on them, but proceed to the history of the individuals 
which compose that very wide-spread branch of our family, the Lastreeas. 
Their “family arms” are a kidney-shaped indusium, attached by its 
marginal notch to the back of the veins. The exotic relatives of this 
branch of the Aspidiacee family are exceedingly numerous, and among 
them is numbered the Baromez, or Scythian Lamb, of which we spoke 
in our first number. In this country there are many species classed 
under this head—first, Lastree Thelypteris, or the ‘‘ Marsh Fern ;” 2nd, 
L. Oreopteris, the “ Mountain Fern ;” 3rd, L. Filix mas, the “ Male Fern ;” 
4th, L. rigida, the “ Rigid Fern ;” Sth, L. cristata, the ‘‘ Crested Fern ;” 
6th, L. spinosa, “ Withering Fern ;” 7th, L. multiflora, “ Roth’s Fern ; 
and 8th, L. recurva, or “ Bree’s ern.” Some of these are very local, 
and one or two very rare ; but all of them are to be considered as amongst 
those which add more of beauty and interest to our rural scenery than 
any others, unless we except that most exquisitely lovely plant which 
will presently come under our notice, the graceful “ Lady Fern,” Filix 
femina. 

Wandering beside the rushing mountain streams on Dartmoor, and 
other wild localities, I have been so entranced with the magnificent 
luxuriance of the tufts of mingled Ferns (of which our Lastreas were 
among the most prominent), with the splendour of their growth, and the 
glory “of their colouring, that I have quite forgotten the lapse of time, and 
that I had other things to do besides watching their motion as the wind 
touched their beautiful foliage, and the flashes of sunlight fell on them 
from between the branches of the trees. In those solitudes the wild old 
roots spread and grow unrestricted as to space, undisturbed by the hand of 
man or the foot of beast, and freely watered by the dews of heaven. ‘The 
rivers, when swollen by the torrents from the mountain-fastnesses above, 
pour down with great force, deluging the wide rocky margins on either 
hand, and then subsiding as rapidly as they have risen, leave behind them 
a fertilizing deposit, which enriches the soil, and exceedingly beautifies 
the vegetation. There are groves of ancient Osmunda, with ‘thousands of 
lovely little seedlings, springing up in emerald beauty from every crevice 
of the stones around them. There is the beautiful “ Hard Fern ” with 
its spiry foliage ; the elegant “ Lady Fern,” clustering in graceful groups ; 
the “ Broad i ern,’ ’ with its umbrageous deep-green fronds ; and the * Male 
Fern,” assuming all the varied forms which its protean habit allows. 
Then there is the dignified ‘* Mountain Fern,” lifting its beaded pinnules 
high aloft: above them towering oaks of alm st Druidical antiquity, and 
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below, such a mass of herbage, such clusters of “flowers of all hues,” 
flowers— 
“Which not nice art 

In beds and curious knots, but nature’s boon 

Pour’d forth profuse,” 
that the eye is bewildered with the profusion and the variety of form and 
tint. How richly has our God provided for us; what beautiful supplies 
has he furnished, not only for our needs but for our enjoyment! Surely 
our hearts should “be set to keep the commandments” of so gracious a 
Father, so beneficent a Creator. 

The first species we have to 
notice amongst the Lastreas is 
L. Thelypteris, the Marsh Fern, 
which occurs on boggy heaths, 
where the soft moist soil admits 
of its extending itself freely and 
rapidly. The roots are black and 
fibrous, and the rhizoma creeping 
and black. ‘The fronds are some 
barren and some fertile, the former 
appearing in May, the latter in 
July. ‘The fertile frond is taller 
and more robust than the barren ; 
the margins of its pinnules are 
convolute, which gives them a 
narrower and more distant appear- 
ance. The stalk of the barren 
frond is long, smooth, and erect, 
and the pinnules crowded. The 
whole character of the plant is 
slender, delicate, and very fragile ; 
the texture thin, and the colour 
pale green. 

The capsules on the fertile frond 
are in nearly circular clusters, 
about midway between the margin 
and the mid-vein. In an early 
stage of the frond, a small, white, 
flattish, kidney-shaped involucre 
may be seen, but this soon withers, 
and is pushed aside and lost among MounTAIN FERN, 
the swelling capsules, and the clusters then become confluent, the half- 
membranous, whitish margin of the leaf partially covering them. 

Our second species, the Mountain Fern (L. Oreopteris), is one of great 
beauty. As its name implies, it is an inhabitant of mountainous countries, 
but is not confined to the higher ground, being abundant, and in great 
luxuriance, in the valleys of those regions, especially near a running stream. 
This species appears to be confined to the continent and islands of Europe. 
The roots of L. Oreopteris are strong, tough, and penetrating, appearing 
to spread in every direction from a “large, tufted, scaly rhizoma, which 
yearly increases in magnitude. ‘This rhizoma forms a little knoll, from 
which the beautiful fronds, sometimes thirty or forty in number, and from 
two to three feet in height, rise like a coronal of feathers. ‘The fronds are 
elongate, lance-shaped, and pinnate; the pinne gradually diminishing 
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from about two-thirds of their length to the very base, the lower pinne 
being nearly triangular and very short, a peculiarity which would alone be 
sufficient to distinguish it from all other British Ferns. The small portion 
of stem which exists below the pinne is nearly hidden by pale-brown 
scales. But this lovely Fern has other characteristics which mark it: one 
is the remarkable and striking beauty of its fructification, and another, 
that over the whole under-surface of the plants are thickly-powdered 
small, yellowish, glandular globules, that adhere to the finger when 
touched, and exhale a powerful and aromatic odour, which impregnates 
the whole air around the growing plant. The capsules are in cireular 
clusters, and arranged with a delicate regularity round the margin of the 
rounded pinne, looking like an edging of minute beads. In the fresh 
frond these are jetty black and shining; and, contrasting with the very 
bright green of the leaf, have a most exquisitely-beautiful effect. The 
frond, however, soon withers when gathered, and when dried, this margin 
of bead-like thecee becomes brown. It is altogether a most attractive and 
lovely object. Closely associated with it is our third species, L. Filix 
mas, or the “ Male Fern,”—a most magnificent species; but we must 
defer its description to our next paper. 


IT’S OF NO USE—No. VIII. 


Marrna’s conclusions were generally too hastily drawn to admit of their 
proving very correct. ‘This was the case in the present instance. The 
spectacle that Miles had thus witnessed made a powerful impression upon 
him. ‘The boy's ludicrous manner as he sprang from one side of the 
imaginary shop to the other was so vividly before his eyes that he could 
neither shut it out not cease to think of it. So annoyed was he that he 
could not bear to encounter either his wife or children, and he actually 
walked to the adjoining village, from whence he did not return till the 
latter were in bed. Martha, engrossed by other cares, had forgotten the 
whole circumstance: it was to her one of those events that amuse or 
interest for a moment, and are thought of no more. There are many such 
events as these in the career of all men, trifling in themselves, trifling to 
others, but of consequence to us. Human life is, for the most part, a 
series of trifling events passing so quietly along, that it is frequently not 
till we look back upon the past that we are sensible of their connexion 
with the present. God, in fact, works so silently, that though the impress 
of His power is on all that essentially concerns us, the wonder-working 
hand of His providence is often to be discerned only in its effect. 

To the great relief of Miles he perceived that his wife thought no more 
of what had passed, and that she should not be reminded of it, he was 
unusually chatty, repeating the little news he had learnt at Morton. The 
next morning he was exceedingly careful to restrain himself. It was a 
very busy morning too, and the inclination to storm and rave, as his wife 
called it, was many times most powerful ; still he resisted it. Argument, 
remonstrance, invective, reproaches he could have borne unmoved, but he 
was not proof against ridicule, and whenever he looked at little Jim, the 
thought of his boy’s caricature of himself was as painful as it was humiliat- 
ing. He was shocked too at having heard the child swear; and whilst he 
was annoyed at the contemptible appearance he had been shown he made 
in the eyes of others, his better principles were wounded by the reflection 
that he was teaching his children to sin. 

Nor was the impression transient. From this time he continued to 
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exercise a degree of self-command to which he had been a perfect stranger. 
It was true that he had so long indulged the habit of impatience and irrita- 
bility that with his utmost care there were times in which it again over- 
came him; but it was rare indeed that even on these occasions he was not 
recalled to moderation by a remembrance of the arbour scene. Whilst, 
however, he resolutely persisted in holding himself in check, and was _par- 
ticularly cautious in his language to his wife, he dreaded lest she should 
make any observation on the change which he thought it impoxsible she 
should fail to notice. But Martha did not perceive the alteration for 
some l'ttle time. She had been so accustomed to his manner, that his 
impatience had come as a matter of course, and her own system of retalia- 
tion and complaint had not altogether ceased when the cause of provo- 
cation was fast departing. All of a sudden she seemed to open her eyes to 
the fact, and she began to calculate when the improvement in her husband 
first took place. As she could not accurately determine this point, it 
never once oceurred to her that all was owing to the representation to 
which she had invited him in the garden. She declared to Jane that her 
husband, like Collins, was quite another man; but how it came about and 
when he began to be different she could not exactly say, much as she 
wished to find it out. 

Jane warmly congratulated her on the event, but entreated her to take 
no notice of it te her husband. 

** What! don’t you say anything to yours?” said Martha, 

** No, indeed,” replied she; ‘‘ we are happy together now, and could I 
give him the pain of putting him in mind that we were ever otherwise? 
He was wrong once, very wrong, but whom did he anger? whom did he 
injure? His Maker and his God: and could he be liable to punishment, 
and his wife be no sufferer either in the thought, or no sharer in the blow 
when it fell? No, no, encourage Miles by cheerful looks and kind words 
to be good, and forget, if you can, that you had ever cause to think he was 
not.” 

“ Ay, ay,” replied Martha, “‘ you are like a great many others of your 
mild kind of people, you always get your own way first or last ; so as it’s 
no use striving against it, you shall have it this time with me.’ 

Jane smiled but made no reply; while Martha fidgeted about, and 
evidently showed by her manner that she had something she wished to say. 
At length she began by expressing a hope that Collins’ prospects were 
becoming brighter every day. ‘“ You must be getting quite rich,” said 
she; ‘ both my husband and I think so.” 

Jane coloured deeply. Was there any allusion here to the loan so kindly 
lent by Miles, and did he begin to think a larger part of it should have 
been repaid than they had been able to return ? 

** Not rich,” replied she, ‘‘ though we have very much to be grateful for. 
Our difficulties were very great ; and when once a person gets behind in 
the world, it takes a long time before he can get straight again, or as my 
husband would say, ‘ fetch up.’ ” 

** Well, but you are better off than you were,” said Martha, “and will 
be better still. I say, Jane.” 

** Well, what do you say?” inquired she, for Martha paused. 

“Why don’t you dress a little better than you do?” boiting the ques- 
tion out, as she expressed it afterwards to her mother. 

“IT am neat, am I not?” said Jane quickly, and somewhat confused. 

** Neat,” repeated Martha. ‘Oh you are neat enough, if that be all, 
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but that’s not what I mean; your gowns are getting quite shabby ; they 
have been washed and washed till they have not a bit of colour left in 
them. Now do have a new dress or two, one for Sunday at least ; now do! 
Miles says he is quite hurt to see you so different from what you were.” 

Jane now dived clearly into her neighbour’s meaning, the tears glistened 
in her eyes while she said :-— 

“| feel the kindness of you both as it deserves, but whilst we owe any 
one a bill, I will not buy a single thing that I can avoid: they who are in 
debt have no money of their own to spend, and as I would not ask a creditor 
to purchase me a gown, so I will not purchase myself one with his money. 
Necessaries I must have, and the honest intention of paying every one as 
soon as we are able, permits me to buy these without an uneasy feeling ; 
but more than this I could not do without accusing myself of dishonesty. 
Yes, and if the truth be told, I should feel far greater mortification at the 
idea that others were of the same opinion when they saw me smart than I 
could do at the thought that they might say as I passed them, ‘ How 
shabbily that poor woman is dressed !’” 

Martha looked at her with pleasure, though she felt disappointed. 

“ You are a good creature,” said she, ‘‘ there’s no denying that; and so 
are we all good, I begin to think, one way or the other, though some show 
it more openly than others.” (She thought of Miles’s kindness when he 
spoke to his wife about the manner in which Jane dressed passing through 
her mind.) ‘I wish there was no such thing as temper in the world. So 
you advise me to say nothing at all to Miles about what we were talking 
about.” 

“ Nothing at all,” replied Jane, earnestly, “as you value the comfort 
you now enjoy. Infirmities of temper are often much more surely cor- 
rected by the person himself, than by the reproofs and remarks of others, 
particularly those of one so near to him as you are. You see he is endea- 
vouring to conquer a bad habit, and take care how you throw any obstacle 
in the way of victory,—do not irritate him—do not venture to command 
him ; be grateful, and trust the rest to that good Being who has already 
done so much for you.” 

When Martha entered the house, she was startled at seeing the grave 
and even distressed countenance of her mother. She anxiously inquired 
into the cause, and found that Mrs. Grey had received a letter from a 
younger sister living at a village a few miles distant, informing her of the 
death of her husband, and proposing to her that she should live with her 
for the future, as she had a comfortable maintenance and no incumbrance. 

* And what will you do, mother ?” said Martha, turning very pale. 

“* That does not depend exactly on myself,” replied she. ‘ I must talk 
to your husband.” 

* And where’s the use of that?” replied Martha; “ you are better able 
to judge than either he or any one else is to advise. Oh! mother, you 
won't leave us. I could no more look at that place, and at that chair, and 
not see the white cap and the silver hair, and the sweet kind face under 
it, without being miserable, than I could ” The metaphor failed her, 
she burst into tears and looked at her mother piteously. 

The good woman bade her be composed, begging her at the same time 
not to tell the children what was in agitation. But Martha, who could see 
no use in keeping that away from them, which in the nature of things she 
affirmed they must know, soon told each that, perhaps—she did not know it 
for certainty—granny was going away. 
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The effect of this information was exactly what Mrs. Grey wished to 
avoid. Elder and younger, all assailed her with entreaties to stay where 
she was, each one making out a plea, that to continue to be good, or to get 
on with ‘anything properly without her would be impossible. Tom declared 
that all he had learnt at school, or should learn as an apprentice, had de- 
pended, and would depend still on her—he could stand anything but her 
‘be a good boy for my sake!” Mary was sure she should grow a coward 
again, and be afraid to speak the truth, if grandmother was not near to 
encourage her; and how could she bear to sleep with any one but her own 
dear granny? Who could talk to her as she did when they were in bed, 
and who would pray with her like grandmother when she had done any- 
thing wrong ? 

** Granny,” said little Jim, who had fastened his finger in the string of 
her apron, “ you won ’t be so cruel as to go away from us? You shan’t! 
I won’t let you.” 

“Why not, James?” said she; “you do not always wish me to be near 
you, I know.” 

The boy looked archly at her. 

“I know that ; but who will make me a good boy, and not let me be 
‘Pert Jim?’ You must stay till 1 have got the better of that.” 

His grandmother smiled. 

“ Then I am afraid I shall have to stay a long while,” said she ; “ but 
you must mind what others say to you.” 

“ There’s nobody that I care for but you, granny,” returned he; “ and 
shall I tell you why? ‘You don’t push me, and pull me, and twitch me 
about when I am naughty (I know though who does) ; but you put out 
that finger, and you look so grave while you make me stand still, that I 

can’t help listening to you. Ill hold you so fast you can’t go away. 

“ And I will help you!” cried the others; ‘do, granny, do say you 
won't leave us; you shan’t stir till you do!” 

It was not without some little difficulty that the good woman could 
extricate herself. At length having assured the children that she was as 
unwilling to go from them as they were to part from her, and that nothing 
should be done till she had spoken to their father, they released her. 
Granny never told them, they agreed, what she did not mean, and they 
were all certain that father would never let her go. 

The evening came, supper was ended, and the contents of the letter were 
discussed. 

“Well, Miles,” said Mrs. Grey, attempting to speak very calmly, 
“‘ what do you say ? shall I, or shall I not leave you?” 

“ Mother,” said he, quickly, “ that answer I leave to yourself. Consult 
your own feelings. Ifthe prospect of more comforts suitable to your years, 
and a home where there will be less disturbance than in a family of children 
like ours, seem desirable to you, leave us and without any scruple. I am 
thankful for all the good you have done among us; but if you like to 
remain with us, live with us and die with us, then all I have to say is,— 
that whilst I have a roof over my own head, or a loaf of bread to eat, you 
are welcome to share both.” 

* Now, God bless you for that, John,” sobbed his wife; “say what you 
will, there’s no one like a husband after all; but, mother, you don’t speak. 
You have not made up your mind to leave us, surely.’ 

** No, Martha, no, > replied she, the muscles of her face marking how 
much she felt, “not till it shall please God to take me away for good. 
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My heart is here with you and yours, and your husband’s kindness leaves 
me without a doubt how to act. I owed it to him to ask the question ; and 
if he had shown me in any degree that he wished me to go, I would have 
done so without a single word of regret. 

“‘ Why, you could hardly think he would object to your staying wth us ? 
said Martha. 

** Most men,” returned Mrs. Grey, “like a house to themselves, and 
fewer still like any interference with their families. Old and young, too, 
do not always agree well together ; and, though we have not found it so, 
their living together is often not for the peace and comfort of either. It 
was due to Miles to ask him a question which he only could answer. 

“ And I have answered it,” interrupted he, “and I hope to your satis- 
faction ; so now, granny, as we have entered on a new term to-night, a 
lease for life, I'll do what you have long asked me,—read prayers with you. 
When I am at home, and am able, we'll have prayers with the children, at 
other times we must have them by ourselves.” 

It is but a cold recommendation of virtue to say it is its own reward. 
They who would know the blessedness of doing well, must taste and feel 
from the God and Father of the Christian, the joy and peace that accom- 
pany the sense of the divine approbation. This is a happiness, subtle as 
the light and diffusive as the dew, which penetrates every avenue of the 
grateful spirit, and gives it a foretaste of that bliss which no understanding 
can reach. There are few who might not envy the feelings of that lowly 
woman as the united voices of her children rose with her own for the first 
time in supplication to the Author of their salvation and hers. 

It was not, however, entirely owing to Mrs. Grey’s representations that 
Miles had come to this determination. His religion, like that of many 
others, had been a matter of words rather than of practice or belief. He 
had always gone to church, and he had taken care that his children should 
be baptized, not because he considered it as a necessary duty on his part, 
but because his parents had done the same by him, and he looked upon it 
as a mark of respectability. Beyond this he troubled himself little; he led 
a regular life, and he deemed himself to be, what was called, a Christian. 

For a long time before the reformation of Collins, there had been but 
little intimacy between him and Miles. The intemperance of the former 
was an effectual barrier to anything like social intercourse between them. 
Miles valued Jane as much as Martha did, and he was a good neighbour 
to her at all times. When Collins became a reformed man, a better under- 
standing prevailed, and had led to Miles’s kind loan of money to him; and 
a sincere friendship was now cemented between them. They were much 
together, a circumstance that proved very beneficial to Miles. Collins had 
greatly profited by his former miscarriages. He was a man of excellent 
abilities, and had a sound understanding: he had paid great attention to 
the instructions of Mr. Nelthorpe, and had taken much delight in the 
books which that gentleman had recommended and lent to him. He had 
thus become soundly and practically religious, and without obtruding the 
subject on his now kiud friend and neighbour, he never lost sight of an op- 
portunity of enforcing those just and holy principles which were happily 
his own guide. Miles now understood clearly what was the wonderful 
charm that had so effectually wrought the change in him, making the con- 
firmed drunkard and spendthrift a sober, abstemious, and prudent man. 

Collins was communicative on all topics but one: the horrible crime he 
had meditated was a secret confined within the precincts of his own bosom. 
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Miles himself had no suspicion of such a thing, nor of course of the im- 
portant link it had formed in his reformation. Enough for him he had 
seen him a disgraceful, selfish character ; he now beheld him a credit to 
society, and he respected the principles and the power that had made him 
such. Collins conversed well, and his memory was retentive; he took 
pleasure in repeating much that he had read or heard from Mr. Nelthorpe, 
and Miles became both interested and pleased in listening to him. At 
length he began to perceive that his own conduct, as exhibited in his former 
impatience and violence, had not only been ridiculous, but reprehensible 
and sinful, and the reformation which was commenced in weakness was 
continued and finally perfected by the highest sense of duty. 

*‘ Collins,” said he one evening to him, “ you say I am the best friend 
you have. You are the best I have ever known. I helped you with a 
little money, you have done much more for me. My ehild (he had 
repeated what had passed with Jim) taught me to despise myself by the 
contemptible picture he set before my eyes. You have taught me how to 
gain a feeling of self-respect in throughly overcoming an evil habit through 
the force of religious principle. I could do little to correct the infirmities 
of temper, or of anything more serious in my children on no better ground 
than the fear of appearing ridiculous ; but I may do everything for them on 
a higher and better ground, as you have taught me to see. In doing this, 
I shall have no fear but that they will come to the conclusion that their 
father has come to before them,—that the remembrance of a sinful practice 
or evil habit conquered by a sense of the duty we owe to God is no disgrace 
to a family, no reflection on the memory of a parent, but a source of grati- 
tude on the one hand, and of honourable congratulation on the other.” 

The two families are at this time living prosperously and happily. 
Richard Collins may be said to have entirely outgrown the fits that formerly 
afflicted him. His merits are fully appreciated by his father, and the 
tenderest affection now subsists between the two; but his mother, oh! who 
may tell the love that bound them to each other! he had been her solace in 
the dark hour of trouble, he was now her crowning joy in the day of pro- 
sperity. He bids fair, too, to fulfil his avowed determination of being a 
first-rate hand, for his work can already be distinguished from every other 
by its excellence. Collins has lately been elected master of a small free- 
school in the town; the salary of which, though not very large, proves a 
most acceptable addition to his income. He has returned the loan he so 
generously received from Miles, and is entirely out of debt, with a fair 
prospect of a respectable balance in his favour at the end of the year. 

Miles, too, is doing remarkably well. His business was always good, 
and it is now made a source of comfort and pleasure to all around him. 
He has found out that irritability, so far from increasing the activity of his 
servants, retards it; that in fact the steady, quiet orders heat present gives 
insures at once respect towards himself, and prompt despatch in others. 
Martha is a happy-wife and mother. She professes to have discarded the 
words “It’s of no use,” seeing, as she says, that the most wonderful 
changes for the better can be brought about some way or other, when 
people go the proper way to work ; but she has been so long accustomed 
to the phrase, that the only real difference is this—she employs it to express 
a better sentiment than formerly, declaring that nothing can be more 
foolish than to say it is of no use to try to amend what is going on wrong, 
or to throw a damp in like way upon any endeavour to do what is right. 
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ASSYRIA.—COSTU ME. 


Loose robes, like those of the Assyrians, require to be kept about the 

person by girdles, and we suppose were always so fastened among them ; 
though frequently the cincture does not appear, from 
an outer robe being thrown over all. Its form was 
various, but the most common was a very broad plain 
belt, which appears to have passed more than once 
round the waist, the last circumvolution becoming much 
more narrow, and each end terminating in a clasp, of 
which so great is the variety that scarcely two examples 
can be found alike. 

At Khorsabad the zone was sometimes made of open 
network, as if knit; and sometimes a narrow elastic 
web of similar texture was attached to the clasp. 

The colossal lion-cherubs that guarded the portals 
at Nimroud were girded around the loins with a cinc- 
ture, resembling a narrow ribbon, tied in a knot, the 
ends furnished with tassels. 

In one of the Nimroud battle-scenes, warriors are 
represented as wearing, in addition to the ordinary belt 

GIRDLEs. passing over the right shoulder and supporting the 

sword, a sort of belt of considerable width, embroidered 

and edged with fur, passing from the left shoulder to the right waist. 

They wear short coats, apparently composed of broad parallel plates or 
folds, embellished with rosettes ; perhaps a lorica of leather or linen. 

The royal headdress imparted by its height and form dignity to the 

wearer. It wasa sort of mitre or cap, in shape resembling a truncated 


MiTREs (Nimroud), 


cone, with a little point or peak, sometimes of two gradations, rising from 
the centre of the crown. A broad band, or upturned fold of the material, 
surrounded the base rising to a point above the forehead, and furnished 
_ at its hinder part with two long ribbons, which hung down the back. In 
some instances this band was plain, like the mitre itself, but more com- 
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monly it was richly ornamented ; divided perpendicularly into compartments, 
and decorated with one or more beautiful rosettes. The edge of the 
crown and the peak were sometimes encircled with ornamental bands. 
From the hinder part depended two long ribbons of coloured material, 
reaching as low as the waist, each terminated by an ornamental border 
and a wide fringe. 

In the era of the Lower Dynasty the mitre was worn higher, and of a 
more graceful outline: it was furnished with three bands, more highly 
decorated with rosettes of large size, and other ornaments. 

This conical head-dress appears to have been peculiar to the king; it 
is never seen On any personage but himself, and he is never depicted 
without it. 

Of what material the Assyrian mitre was made is uncertain. We in- 
cline to think that it was of felt ; and that in essential structure it did not 
differ from the ordinary pi/eus, or pointed cap of the common people. We 
suppose that it was more lengthened in its form, and that what appears a 
truncate crown was really an infolding of the surface, which again pro- 
jected to form the peak. The following diagram will illustrate our notion ; 
the dotted lines in which represent the supposed original shape, and the 
full lines a sectional outline of the mitre as completed. 

In the bas-reliefs at Khorsabad, the ground of the mitre is white, and 
the bands are red, with the rosettes and some of the interspaces white. 
But on a fragment of a painted tile from the same palace, the mitre itself 


SupPoseD STRUCTURE OF 
THE MITRE, 


Mitre (Khorsabad), 


is red and the bands white, with the rosettes and other ornaments yellow. 
If any inference can be legitimately deduced from these premises, we may 
suppose the mitre and its bands to have been of these two colours, arranged 
indifferently ; and the ornaments to have been of silver or of gold, or 
perhaps of precious stones set in these metals. " 

The mitre of the High Priest of Israel was of fine linen (Exod. xxviii. 39), 
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but the Scripture gives us no information on its form. Josephus sets him- 
self most elaborately to supply the deficiency, but his account is unin- 
telligible. We may gather that it was conical in shape, as he distinguishes 
the mitres of the common priests by saying that they were not conical ;— 
that it was encircled with swaths of blue embroidered, and that it was 
covered by one piece of fine linen to hide the seams. The frontal part was 
covered by a plate of gold, which was tied around the mitre with a ribbon 
of blue. 

High officers of the state—the “crowned” captains, whom the prophet 
Nahum (iii. 15) graphically compares to locusts—were adorned with 
diadems, closely resembling the lower band of the royal mitre, separated 
from the cap itself. Such was that of the vizier, which was broader in 
front than behind, was adorned with rosettes and compartments, and termi- 


DIADEMS, 


nated in two ribbons with embroidered and fringed ends, that hung down 
his back. This diadem and its fillets were sometimes red, with white 
rosettes. ‘The head of a winged priest found at Nimroud was encircled 
by a narrow white ribbon, twisted, carrying large rosettes; so coloured as 
to suggest that they were composed of rubies set in silver. Another 
diadem of a priest from Khorsabad was adorned with large rosettes, alter- 
nating with oblong blue gems (?) ; the settings of which as well as the 
rosettes, being coloured red, were probably of gold. This diadem ended 
in a large projecting tassel behind. 

Very" commonly the head was encircled with a simple fillet or hoop, 
probably of gold, without any adornment; but often the head was entirely 
bare, even of high officers, and in the open hair. Chariot warriors are 
seen at Nimroud and Kouyunjik, and hunters at Khorsabad, quite bare- 
headed ; the king never. It is observable that while the diadem of the 
vizier was bound in front, and narrow behind, that of the chief eunuch was 
broad behind, and very narrow over the forehead. The latter was plain, 
except that a round button, probably a jewel, was set in its front. 

A small head in white marble, evidently that of a woman, found in the 
south-east ruin of Nimroud, and now in the British Museum, has a head- 
dress apparently formed of an elegant veil, tied round the forehead, and 
thrown gracefully off on the left side behind the car. 


EDUCATION. 
How many there are who mistake the meaning of education! who think 
that by attempting to instruct the youthful mind in all things, they answer 
their intention of properly educating it! Now, the aim of education, as its 
original meaning expresses, is to draw out; which is to strengthen the 
mental faculties, and thus to put into active exercise the latent energies of 
the mind. Experience hath taught us that this is best done in the first 
instance by employing the mind on some one or two subjects, and having 
then fitted it to make use of its judicial powers, to let it freely engage itself 
in such a course of study or employment as its natural bent or the peculiar 


* Antiq. III. vii. 3, 6. 
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situation of the individual may point out. The late Bishop of Llandaff, 
the excellent Dr. Coplestone, has, with his accustomed good sense and admi- 
rable diction, forcibly depicted the usefulness of a classical education to a 
young man; and we cannot illustrate our own views better than by quoting 
a passage from his writings. Premising that it does not touch upon the 
subject of the education of the labouring, but upon that of the higher and 
middle classes ; and his remarks do not seem to be out of place, w hen there 
appears to be a desire so to diversify the studies in the universities as to 
make us fear that the present high standard of classical literature and of 
mathematical science will be injuriously lowered. On the subject of uni- 
versity education, the bishop thus writes:—*“ ‘Never, while the world lasts, 
will it be wholly disabused of that specious error, that the more there is 
crammed into a young man’s mind, whether it stays there or not, whether 
it is digested, or not, still the wiser he is. And writings such as those 
which I have been examining—smart, witty, and confident (alluding to the 
‘Edinburgh Review,’ No. XXIX., p. 50)—tend to confirm this diseased 
habit of thinking, and to spread the contagion. 

“ A half-educated father hears that lectures are read in Chemistry, 
Botany, Mineralogy, &c., &c., at one place, and his son is learning nothing 
of this sort at school. Incapable of judging how mental powers are im- 
proved by continual exercise, and how the moral character is in a great 
measure formed by the study of good authors, he fancies that when the 
grammar of a language i is learnt, all further attention to that language is 
lost time—that there is nothing new gained, because there is no new name. 

“ Tf the boy is captivated by the novelty and variety of the studies which 
are presented to him, he seldom returns with any relish to philological 
pursuits. He may become a skilful agriculturist, an improver of manufac- 
tures, a useful inspector of roads, mines, and canals; but all that distin- 
guishing grace which a liberal education imparts, he foregoes for ever. It 
cannot be ac quired in a later period of life, if the morning of his days have 
been occupied with other cares, and the intellectual habits already settled 
in different forms and postures. 

“ Tf, as too often happens, these matters are received into the ears, but 
take no possession of the mind, there is not only a moral blank, but an 
intellectual barrenness, a poverty of fancy and invention, a dearth of his- 
torical and poetical illustration, a want of all those ideas which decorate 
and enliven truth; which enable us to live over again the times that are 
past, to combine the produce of widely-distant ages, and to multiply into 
one another the component parts of each. The experiment is a cruel one. 
I have seen it tried: and have witnessed the melancholy and irreparable 
result. 

“‘ On the contrary, if this liberal instruction be first provided, and if the 
intellect be duly prepared by correct logic, or pure mathematical science, 
there is no analysis which the business of life may afterwards call upon him 
to investigate beyond the reach of a moderate understanding. The habit 
of discrimination, the power of stating distinctly, and of arguing with per- 
spicuity, are of much greater importance than the hasty. acquisition of 
intellectual knowledge. Not that I would be understood to exclude the 
study of those matters from a univ ersity. They are taught and esteemed, 
and encouraged here ; but we do not deny that they are subordinate, and 
not the leading business of education ; and (what I think should never be 
forgotten ) they are much more easily attained by a well-disciplined mind 
after he enters into life than the other studies upon which we lay greater 
stress,” 











































































































NATIVE SONGSTERS. 


Tue GARDEN-WARBLER. 


ANnoTHER species of this genus, the Garden-Warbler* ( Curruca hortensis), 
is the Fauvette of Buffon and other French writers, and is commonly called, 
in our country, the olive-fauvet, or garden-fauvet, and sometimes the 
greater petty-chaps. Buffon says that, of all the inhabitants of the woods 
of his native land, these warblers are the most numerous and agreeable. 
Lively and nimble, always in motion, they seem occupied only with play and 
pleasure ; and, as he observes, it is very amusing to see them pursue eac h 
other in sport, for “ their attacks are gentle, and their combats end with a 
song.” <A very sweet song it is, and little inferior to that of the blacke: aps 
being rich and flute-like in its tones. It is often heard from the tree of th: 
shrubbery, or from that of the large garden, where, amid the foliage, the 
bird may sing unseen, or gamble about among the trees chasing its com- 
panions or the winged insect. It is very elegant and graceful in its move- 
ments, but will rarely give us an opportunity of watching it, except at a 
distance, though it is abundant, not only in gardens and shrubberies, but in 
copses and hedgerows: like the blackcap, it is migratory, and comes and 
departs at about the same season as that bird. William Howitt has a word 
in favour of it, and other of our little birds :— 


“ Come ye, come ye, to the green green wood, 
Loudl ly the blac kbird i is singing ; 
The squirrel is feasting on b lossom and beech, 
And the curled fern is springing : 
Here you may sleep, in the wood so dee} 
Where the moon is so warm and so we ary 
And sweetly awake, when the sun, through the brake, 
Bids the fauvette and whitethroat sing cheery.” 
Shy and wary as it is in its wild state, the garden-warbler soon becomes 
reconciled to confinement, and is described by Mr. Sweet as one of the most 
delightful and pleasing birds that can be imagined. 


The long-continued 
song, “ wild, rapid, and irregular in time and tone,’ 


” is sung cheerfully 
* The Garden Warbler is nearly six inches in length. Upper parts hair- 
brown ; under parts dull whitish ; beak and feet purplish-brown. 
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when the bird is placed in a large cage with other birds: it flies and plays 
about all day long, but, fortunately for it, it is rarely chosen for a cage-bird 
in England. It: is the true beccafico of the Italians, so celebrated as a 
luxurious food. Mr. Broderip quotes an enthusiastic eulogy of this species 
from “ the Professor, who gave to the world the Phisiologie du Goiit,” 
which may be thus translated :—*‘ Amongst the smaller birds, the beceafico 
is unquestionably the first. He fattens ‘at least as well as the redbreast 
or the ortolan ; and nature has bestowed on him, besides, a slight bitterness 
and an unrivalled perfume, so exquisite that they engage, fill, and beautify 
all the gustative powers. If the beccafico were of the size of a pheasant, 
he would certainly be purchased at the price of an acre of land. It is 
greatly to be lamented that this privileged bird is so seldom seen at Paris. 
Some few, indeed, arrive there, but they are wanting in that fatness which 
constitutes their whole merit ; and one may say, that they hardly resemble 
at all those which are to be seen in the eastern or southern departments of 
France.” 

What wonder, if, after such praises of our little bird, the epicure longs 
to add to his delights a dish of the garden-warbler! Unfortunately, an 
excessive attention to the palate soon destroys all the finer tastes, and the 
charms of music must yield to those of the luxuries of the table. 

Our graceful bird delights in closely-embowered and shady places, and 
here it sings its song, and builds its nest. ‘This is usually put in some thick 
bush, at no great height from the ground. Mr. Yarrell found one in the 
midst of a row of garden- peas and the sticks which supported them ; and 
saw another lying among some tares in the open field. The nest is made 
of grasses, dried stalks of plants, and moss, and lined with a few hairs and 
the fibres of small roots; the edges being wound about with spiders’ webs. 
The eggs are greenish-white, marked all over with pale ash-grey, and olive- 
brown spots and streaks. 

The garden-warbler will eat our currants and cherries in their season, and 
take a meal from the berries on the elder-bough. Its chief food, however, 
consists of insects, which it flies after and catches with much dexterity. As 
this bird leaves us in September, it hardly waits to experience the words of 
the poet— 

“ The small birds how they fare, 
When mother Autumn fills their beaks with corn, 
Filch’d from the careless Amalthea’s horn ; 
And how the wood-berries and worms provide 
Without their pains, when earth has nought beside 
To answer their small wants.” 

But far more common than even the garden-warbler is the Whitethroat* 
(Curruca einerea), another bird, called also Fauvette, the Fauvette-grise, 
or Grisette of Buffon, which is, too, a migratory species, arriving in Britain 
at the season of love and hope, of budding trees and flowery meadows. It 
is here by the end of April, and every one used to the country has marked 
its white throat and grey chest, and black-tipped head. Notwithstanding 
that our rural retreats receive at this season a great accession of songsters, 
the hurried but sweet song of the whitethroat is no small addition to the 
concert, and none the less valuable that it is heard so often. ‘The bird 
seems quite a musical enthusiast, uttering its notes apparently under the 


* The Whitethroat is five inches and a half in length. Dees parts reddish- 


brown, greyish on the head and neck; under-parts whitis 


1, tinged from the 
breast downward with rose-eolour ; beak and feet brown. 
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influence of great excitement, the throat much distended and throbbing all 
the while, and the feathers on the crown of its head raised up so as to form 
a crested tuft, while the vibrating wings and tail mark the eagerness of the 
singer. Sometimes it flies off, wheeling round and round with a quivering 
motion, and singing sweetly at the same time, till having performed several 
circles in the air, it comes back to the spot whence it started, and finishes 
the song. The heat of summer now comes on, and most birds are silent for 


Tue WHITETHROAT. 


awhile, till cooler hours arrive ; but not so with our hearty singer, for its 
voice may be heard alone amid the general hush, and when a drowsiness 
seems to have come over all the living things around, while it is also con- 
tinued long after the twilight of evening. Mr. Sweet, who has contributed 
so much to our knowledge of the habits and manners of the small birds, 
was very fond of the whitethroat, and says, that it is one of the most de- 
lightful and pleasing birds that can be imagined, if kept in a large cage 
with others, when its antics and friskings are most amusing. He ascer- 
tained that there exists in different individuals a great variety as to the 
quality of the song, not only when in confinement, but also when wild in 
the woods ; and he considers that the singing of a good whitethroat is little 
inferior to that of a blackeap. This writer had one in his possession for 
eleven years, and says that it was, at the time of his writing, in as good 
health, and sang as well as ever, and that no song need be louder, sweeter, 
or more varied. “It is,” hesays, ‘‘ of the same temper as the nightingale— 
never suffering itself to be outrivalled. It will indeed sing for hours 
together against a nightingale, now in the beginning of January, and will 
not allow itself to be outdone; when the nightingale raises it voice, it does 
the same, and tries its utmost to get above it; sometimes in the midst of 
its song it will run up to the nightingale and stretch out its neck, as if in 
defiance, and whistle as loud as it can, staring it in the face; if the night- 
ingale attempts to peck it away, it is in an instant flying round the aviary, 
and singing all the time.” 

Our whitethroat has so many familiar country names, as to suggest 
the idea that the bird is a general favourite. It is called Whey-beard, 
Wheetie-why, Churr, Muft, Beardie, Whattie, Charlie, Muftie, Peggy 
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Whitethroat, Whautie, and Muggy Cut-throat. One of its most com- 
mon provincial names, Nettle-creeper, arises from its habit of frequent- 
ing hedge-banks, the sides of woods, or grassy lanes, where the bram- 
bles trail over the ground, and the bracken and the nettles gather in 
abundance. It is among large coarse herbage of this kind that its nest 
is hidden; and a low Sush, or a tangled thicket of grass and nettles, 
is a favourite spot; the nest rarely being placed more than a foot or two 
above the ground. ‘The outer part is formed almost entirely of dried grass 
stems, and it is lined with flowering grass stems of a finer description. 
The eggs are four or five in number, and are white, spotted and speckled 
with ash-brown. 

The whitethroat clears our rose-bushes, honeysuckles, and other plants, 
of many of the aphides which gather on them; and is of much use too in 
destroying caterpillars, of which it is particularly fond. It is partial also 
to flies, though less clever in catching them than are some birds. But it 
does not confine itself to insect diet, and it must be acknowledged that a 
little party of these fauvettes, composed of the parent birds and their young, 
will make sad havoc among the currants, cherries, and raspberries, if their 
nest happens to be placed near a garden or orchard where these fruits are 
growing. Elderberries and blackberries are a favourite food ; but the latter 
have hardly ripened before the birds are away to more congenial climes, 
and better stores of provision. The greater number depart quite early in 
September, but a few stragglers may be seen late in that month. 


Tue LEssER WHITETHROAT, 


The Lesser Whitethroat* (Curruca sylviella) visits this island at the 
same period as its allied species, but is by no means a common bird. It is 
called also Babbling Warbler, and its French and Latin names both allude, 
too, to its song. In Germany it is termed Das Miillerchen, or little miller, 
because some clacking notes may be heard in its strain. These notes are 
very distinct, and are therefore often thought to be the only song of the 

* The Lesser Whitethroat is five inches anda quarter in length. Upper 
parts blackish-brown ; sides and flanks grey ; under parts white tinged with 
red on the belly; the outer feather of the tail is white; beak black ; feet 
lead-grey. 
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bird, especially as it is, from its habit of frequenting copses and thick hedge- 
rows, and from being somewhat uncommon, at least in Britain, not very 
often heard. Bechstein, however, who is an excellent authority in these 
matters, says that the song, though weak, is so soft, so melodious, and so 
varied, that it surpasses other warblers. He adds, that while warbling in 
an undertone, in continuation, it is perpetually hopping about the bushes ; 
but when going to utter its tones of clap, clap, clap, it stops, and employs 
the whole strength of the larynx to pronounce this syllable. When caged 
and by itself in a room, it rarely utters the clacking tones, and at that time 
its voice is peculiarly sweet and agreeable. Both there and in its wild 
bough its warbling is almost incessant, so as to deserve its name of 
babbler. 

This bird usually builds its nest among brambles and low underwood. 
This is generally formed of strong coarse grasses, lined inside with some 
finer kinds, with fibrous roots and horsehair. The eggs are smaller than 
those of the common whitethroat; sparingly spotted and speckled, chiefly 
at the larger end, with light-brown and grey. They are about five in 
number. 

This bird is very generally diffused over the temperate and warmer parts 
of Europe and Asia. Its manners and habits are similar to those of the 
larger species, and, like it, its food consists of insects, varied with berries. 
It frequents thick copses and hedgerows, and sometimes may be heard or 
seen on the top of a tall elm or other tree. 


THE DIRGE OF RACHEL. 
(GENESIS xxxv. 19.) 


AnD Rachel lies in Ephrath’s land, 
Beneath her lonely oak of weeping ; 

With mouldering heart and withering hand 
The sleep of death for ever sleeping. 


The Spring comes smiling down the vale, 
The lilies and the roses bringing ; 

But Rachel never more shall hail 
The flowers that in the world are springing. 


The Summer gives his radiant day, 

And Jewish dames the dance are treading ; 
But Rachel on her couch of clay 

Sleeps all unheeded and unheeding. 


The Autumn’s ripening sunbeam shines, 
And reapers to the field are calling ; 
But Rachel's voice no longer joins 
The choral song at twilight’s falling. 


The Winter sends his drenching shower, 
And sweeps his howling blast around her ; 
But earthly storms possess no power 
To break the slumber that hath bound her, 
W. Knox. 





